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Whilst London University and the provincial universities were
developing, great changes were taking place in the ancient univer-
sities which fitted them to take a leading place in the modem world.
In Chapter iv it was pointed out that no great changes could be
expected in the older universities until their constitution and govern-
ment had been reformed. The Public Examinations Statute of
1800 added a written examination at Oxford to the oral and intro-
duced the distinction between pass and honours. The separation
of the classical and mathematical honour schools making it possible
for a candidate to gain a "double first" took place in 1807 at Oxford,
whilst at Cambridge, in 1824, a second Tripos was established in
classics. The original had been in mathematics. Reform of the
examination system, however, moved very slowly on account of
the resistance of the heads of colleges who were opposed to change.
By 1851 Cambridge had instituted the Triposes in moral science
and natural science, and by 1850 the Oxford honour schools
included mathematics, natural science, law, modern history, and
theology.
The men who were mostly responsible for the Public Exami-
nation Statute at Oxford were Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ
Church, John Everleigh, Provost of Oriel, and John Parsons, Master
of Balliol. Jackson enjoyed a tremendous reputation. In his time
Christ Church was packed with undergraduates, and, according to
De Quincey, there was not a dog-kennel left untenanted. Several
future statesmen, notably Canning and Peel, were amongst Jackson's
pupils. When the classical and mathematical honour schools were
divided, Peel was the first graduate with a "double first." Later
both Keble and Gladstone achieved the same distinction. Many of
Jackson's undergraduates were young noblemen, and he became
famous for the tact and ability he showed in handling such a diffi-
cult class of pupil. His authority was unquestioned, and, although
some considered that he was cold and aloof, in reality he was most
kind and sympathetic towards those whom he had in charge. His
dignified behaviour and even his mannerisms lived on for a genera-
tion. C. H. Hall, who was Jackson's successor in the Deanery,
copied his mannerisms even to the extent of wearing his cap
perched upon the bridge of his nose.
Everleigh, although he did not possess such a striking person-
ality as Jackson, nevertheless had unbounded influence both in the
university and in his college. Keble once remarked that he was "a
man to bring down a blessing on any society of which he was a